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Mhe Vorkshire Dialect Society, in accordance with its past 
traditions, has held two meetings during the preceding year. 
The first was held at Selby on May 11th, when Dr. J. D. Jones, 
[ecturer on English Language in the University of Sheffield, 
read a learned and interesting paper on ‘‘ The Sheffield Dialect.” 
The second meeting was held on October 19th, at the University 
of Leeds, when Mr. Keighley Snowden lectured to the Society 
on a subject concerning which he could speak with great 
authority, “ Dialect in Literature.” At both meetings a brisk 
discussion followed the papers, and an opportunity is now 
~ given to those members of the Society who were unable to be 
Present at the meetings to read the papers for themselves. 


_ The Council of the Society has endeavoured during the 
past year to carry out the plans which were outlined in last 
; ars Teport. It has purchased, with the help of the Council 
of the: University of Leeds, a dictaphone in order to record 
preserve Specimens of dialect speech. This dictaphone 


of the University and the Society. It will be put 
hediate use, and before very long it is hoped that 
“Tecords will be made from genuine dialect speakers 
of Wharfedale, Airedale, and that portion of the 
- which borders on Lancashire. The wish of the 
determine, by means of the dictaphone, the 
 speech-sound, intonation, vocabulary, grammar, 
that portion of the north-east midland dialect 
ch of the West Riding of Vorkshire is situate, and, 
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secondly, the gradual transition to the dialect of 


; © , : a 
Lancashire on the west and of North Yorkshire to the io 


is Stricts 
The makers of 


plicit Assurance 
that records of dialect-speech, thus obtained, are Permanent 


The wax cylinders, bearing the records engraved upon them, 
will therefore be carefully stored away in boxes in a room of 
equable temperature in the University of Leeds, and one of 
the most valuable results of this collection of records of dialect 
speech will be the comparison which it will be possible to make 
in the future between the dialect speech of a particular Vork- 
shire village in 1912 and, say, 1962. ‘The Council of the Society 
desires to express its warm thanks to Mr. Alfred Harper, to 
Mr. Walter Morrison, and to the other members who contributed 
the whole of the sum which the Council of the Society was 
called upon to furnish towards the purchase of the dictaphone, 
and also provided for the purchase of a good supply of cylinders. 


When this area has been thoroughly examined, other qj 
of Yorkshire will be tested in the same way. 
the dictaphone have given the Council an ex 


Another undertaking outlined in last year’s report was 
that of drawing the attention of all members of the Society 
to the dialect literature which has appeared during the year. 
The Editorial Secretary greatly regrets that he has not been able 
to publish a bibliography of the year’s literary output. Much 
of this dialect literature is hard to lay hands on, and can only 
be placed on record and reviewed in these pages if individual 
members of the Society will undertake to send to the Editorial 
Secretary whatever dialect pamphlets or almanacs come under 
their, notice. In the Appendix to this number of the Transac 
tions will be found brief reviews of some of the Yorkshire 
dialect publications which have recently appeared in print. 
It is hoped that in forthcoming numbers this field of enquiry 
will be considerably enlarged. 

The Editorial Secretary also draws attention to the inclusiom 


: : +e 
in the Appendix to this number of an account of a rare volum® 
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f Yorkshire dialect-literature by George Meriton, published 
the year 1085. We fear that a re-publication of this volume 
HP cable, but readers may be interested in the short extracts 
which we have been able to give. It is hoped that from time 
to time attention will be drawn in our pages to other half- 
forgotten dialect studies in verse or prose. 


The Editor has much pleasure in drawing attention to the 
fact that Dr. Craigie’s paper on ‘‘ The Revival of Languages 
and Dialects,” which was read at the meeting of the Society 
in Sheffield last year, has been translated into Frisian: we 
trust that it may serve as a new stimulus to the Frisian people 
in their attempt to revive and strengthen their folk-speech. 


An important contribution to dialect study has been 

_tecently made by Dr. W. Klein of the University of Berlin. 
Two years ago Dr. Klein spent a long vacation in Danby-dale 
the North Riding, living in a farm-house and acquiring an 
ate knowledge of the folk-speech of the district. Dr. 
1 turned his steps in this direction after reading Mrs. 


iversity of Berlin by Messrs. Mayer and Miiller, Berlin. 
F. W. MOORMAN. 


It should be stated that the dictaphone will be 
Superintendence of Professor F. W. Moorman, who 
+y undertaken the work. 
; Sp JP, Whe 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT. 


By ProrEssor F. W. MOORMAN, B.A., PHD. 


The attention of members of the Yorkshire Dialect Society 
is directed to a little volume, now of great rarity, which throws 
light upon the dialect speech of the North and East Ridings 
of Yorkshire at the close of the seventeenth century. The 
full title of the work is as follows: “The Praise of Yorkshire 
Ale, Wherein is enumerated several Sorts of Drink, with a 
Description of the Humors of most sorts of Drunkards. To 
which is added, a York-shire Dialogue in its pure natural 
Dialect, as is now commonly spoken in the North parts of 
York-shire. With the Addition of some Observations, of the 
Dialect and Pronunciation of Words in the East Ryding of 
York-shire. Together with a Collection of significant and 
useful Proverbs.” The author's name is given as George 
Meriton, Gent., and the little volume was printed and published 
at York in 1685.* . 


The poem entitled “The Praise of Vorkshire Ale” is 
written in heroic couplet verse and in Standard English of the 
seventeenth century. What is of greater interest to us is “A 
Yorkshire Dialogue in its pure natural speech,” the author's 
observations on the dialect and pronunciation of words in the 
East Riding, and the collection of local proverbs. ‘A York 
shire Dialogue” is far too long to be given here in full. It 
may be described as a racy and realistic eclogue, dealing with 
the life of an Fast Riding farm. No pastoral conventions mat 
the fidelity of the picture; and the author, though evidently 


a scholar, introduces none of the poetic diction of the Augusta 


*A third edition appes ared in 1697, and it is from this that the quota 
tions that follow are drawn. 
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«choo! of poetry. He is content to show us, in bold vigorous 
outlines, and sometimes one great wealth of homely detail, 
the daily tasks of Yorkshire farm-life, and the frank manners, 
overbial wit, and homespun humour of the farm-folk. A 
ses will serve to illustrate the general character of the 
the dialect in which it is written. Nan and Tibb, 
have just been talking in highly confidential fashion | 
3 passed between themselves and their lovers when I 
1 of Tibb’s mother, a veritable Mrs. Poyser, puts a . 
to the conversation : 


PAS A 


a ini th gi a ta Ai 


hat! ista ganging, Nan, will thou not stay, 
Ww s thy Clathes seay flurr’d,! Barne, this 
id? day ? 
hever Tite, there’s always something wrang ; 
thy sell, thou great Gammerstang : 
Woman, Reet um down as ta geayes, 
hes naey mence neer in thy Clayes. 
er thou tack better care, 

e, but Mence is mare. 
jse* is loppen o’re the yate*; 
k*, as thou gangs up th’ Town gate. 
5 Outless he war our awn, 
e, that hiped* at our Brawn. 
what a durdam” thou macks, 
th’ rails, to th’ haver!° stacks 
wn, thou’l knaw him seaun, 
and a pure brown Greaun, 
et him gang his sell, 


[Exit Nan, 


Proverbs ” 
of 


= = ee i —ck -ainee? Tae an eS 
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appear here in a somewhat unusual form. Among such are 
the following : 
“A New Bissome Sweeps clean.” 
“A Geen Horse sud not be leauk’d in the Mouth.” 
“He mun heve a lang Shafted speaun that sups kai} 
with the Devil.” 
“He is not the Feaul that the Feaul is, but he that 
with the Feaul deals.”’ 
“A Reeking House and a Scawding Wife 
Will mack yan weary of his Life.” 
“Feauls mack Feasts, and Wisemen eat them.” 


A few of the proverbs have a certain local colour, and others, 
though probably not peculiar to Yorkshire, reflect the Vork- 
shireman’s shrewd wit and practical outlook on life. I quote 
the following : 


“A Wool Seller kens whore a Woul buyer lives.” 
“As true steel as Ripon Rowels.”’ 
“ There’s great deauings in the North when they barr their 
Deaurs with Taylors.” 
“Three great ills come out of the North :— 
A Cawd Wind, a Cunning Knave, and a shrinking Cloth.” 
“He that gives all his geir to his bairns 
May tack a Mell and knock out his harnes.” 


“A pare of good Spurs to a Borrowed Horse is better than 
a Peck of Haver.” 


“ Better have a Mouse in the Pot as neay Flesh.” 

“Tl foreheet nothing but Building of Churches and louping 

over them.” 

Not the least interesting section of the book is that which 
deals with the “ Dialect and various Pronunciations of words 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire.’ ‘“ Many words,’’ George 
Meriton informs us, “‘ are varied by changing o into a, though 
I question whether our Yorkshire pronunciation be not the 
most ancient. [In this he is of course right.] So for both we 
pronounce bath; for bone, bane; for work, wark.’ He also 
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‘ol and oul into au, as for cold they say 
for wold: or woulds, wauds.” 

caild » Hlowing note on a West Riding peculiarity is of interest, 

a t the development of short o into o7 in this 

4 aches back at least as far as the seventeenth century - 

district * arts of the West Riding they pronounce 07 for 0; 
noise and shoin for nose and shooes. 


nge of * 


AL In some Pp 
hoil for hole ; 
the following paragraph is also of great interest: “In 
> of words for 00 we pronounce eu, as ceul, feul, eneuf; for 
ae In some words instead of 00, or 0, or od, 


cool, fool, enough. 
] prounounce ee; as deer for door,—steck the deer; leer 


abreed for abroad; ge for go; se for so; se throng 
ll of business ; ne for no. For poison they pronounce 


coil for cole ; 


ywing paragraph is confused in idea and badly 
but it is worth quoting, if only on account of the 

en: ‘‘In many words we leave out the aspirate, 
beginning and the latter end. So for chaffe, they 
f I hurn, kern ; and thence kern-milk is buttermilk ; 
+ near the Latin cista; for lath, lat; for bench, 
pick; for thatch, thack ; thatcher, theaker ; 


near kupiaxoy.’’ 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN 7 


UE 
YORKSHIRE DIALECT. 
By PRoFEssor F. W. MOORMAN, B.A,, Ph.D, 
“Smook thru a Shevvield Chimla”: By ‘IY Stooaker, (W 


McGowan, Stalwart Office, Pontefract), 6d. 

John Hartley’s “ Original Clock Almanac for 1913.” (WW, 
Nicholson & Sons, Wakefield). 3d. 

Bob Stubbs’ (W. Saville) ‘“ Original Comic Vorksher Awmynack 
for 1913.” (“Fur and Feather” Offices, Idle, 
Bradford). 3d. 

J. Malham-Dembleby: “‘ Original Tales and Ballads in the 
Yorkshire Dialect.” (Walter Scott). 4s. 


The above publications will serve to give our readers some 
indication of the vitality of Yorkshire dialect literature in verse 
and prose at the present time. The dialect used in all of them 
is that of the West Riding, which scholars are wont to describe 
as the north-east-midland dialect. In forthcoming numbers 
we hope to draw attention to recently published literature 
written in the so-called east-northern dialect, as represented 
by the speech of the North and East Ridings. Meanwhile, 
in reviewing these books and pamphlets, we desire to pay chiel 
attention to the literary quality of the work which finds @ 
place in them. 


“Smook thra a Shevvield Chimla’” is a little eolleeee 
of lyrics, partly in dialect and partly in standard English, be, 
interpret with great force and sympathy the life and thous: . 
of the Sheffield working engineer, We congratulate the autho 
most warmly on the sincerity of his emotions and ae et= 
command of rhythm and poetic language. ‘here 1s @ os 
ness of appeal in these poems, and a swift insight into the he 
of the working-man, which, we are convinced, should secure © ie 


I! 


er hearing than they have as yet obtained. ‘‘ Working 
,» “What the Engine said,” and “ John Smith ” 
from the heart, but the lyric which will probably 
terest to our readers is “The Filecutter’s 
’ which we give in full. 


a full 


1 Bigoniet in 
t to Liberty,’ 


Tue FILECUTTER’S LAMENT TO LIBERTY. 


Nay, aw im moithered, fairly maddled, 
" What’s a “nicker-peck”’ to do? 
lah owd brain’s a hegg that’s addled, 
4 “Pryin’ to see this matter through. 


5 a strappin’ young Inspector— 
acent lad ’e is, an’ ole— 


e law wayn’'t ler ‘em stop. 


mi little terrier 

| kennellin’ elsewheer. 

st ‘av to bury ‘er ; 
nowheer else bur ’ere. 


wear a appron 


CS short o 


fatten | fresh air, 
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Each shop floohr mun be substantial— 
Concrete, pavement, wood, or brick— 
So that water from the branch’ll 
Keep the dust from lyin’ thick, 


An’ for ivvry bloomin’ stidda 
There’s sooa menny cubic feet, 
We'st ha’ room to play at ’idda— 

Uz ‘at isn’t aht i’t street. 


Eh, aw can’t tell hofe o’t tottle 
Ov these Regulations steep ; 
Aw expect a suckin’-bottle 
Ull be t’next we ’av to keep. 


Eh, aw know, mun! who knows better ? 
It’s for t’ good ov all, is this. 
Ivvrybody’s teed to t’ letter 
Cos o't’ few ’at’s done amiss. 


Eytin’ leead-dust brings leead-colic, 
Sure as mornin’ brings the day. 

Does ter think ’at iver aw’ll lick 
Thumb and fingers’ dirt away ? 


Well, good bye, mi good owd beauta— 
Liberta, nah left to few ! 

Since the common weal’s mi duta, 
Dear owd Ljiberta—adieu ! 


The name of John Hartley is deservedly familiar to all 
lovers of dialect literature; for many long years he has neta 
failed to delight us with his tales and poems in the Halifax 
dialect, and we offer him our very hearty congratulations of 
the publication of his forty-seventh “Clock Almanac.” Similar 
in character to this is the ‘ Vorksher Awmynack’”’ of Bob 
Stubbs (W. Saville), now in its seventh year of issue, and wil 
in the dialect of the Bradford district. In noticing thes® a 
almanacs, we should like to make an earnest appeal to “<— 
one of our readers to become an annual subscriber t0 thee 
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Metions. The dialect-almanac needs all the help it can 
publica It is with genuine regret that we record the fact that 
receive: ous “ Pogmoor Olmenack,’’ which started on its career 
the fan Pie nineteenth century, came to an end three years ago 
early x a lack of supporters. A careful study of a large 
oe of these Yorkshire almanacs has brought with it the 
ee that they offer the reader a rare intellectual feast. 
The humour is almost without exception wholesome and breezy ; 
there are touches of pathos which go straight to the heart, and 
Aha is equally welcome is the absence of pose and pretentious- 
ness. Here, too, is a literature which, with kindly good-nature 
and sure insight, interprets for us the thoughts, and reveals 
the heart, of the Yorkshireman of to-day. No other county 
in England possesses such a literature, and its disappearance, 
q enrouet lack of support, would be a genuine calamity. It 

is the habit of shallow minds to call these  dialect- 
anacs vulgar: nothing could be less true.’ The contributors 
earnt the art of writing in a homely, familiar fashion 


ibutions are in prose, and too long to quote, 
St heartily commend to our readers the over- 


tion of “‘ Bob Stubbs.” A feature 
e inclusion of Yorkshire proverbs 

Which are full of incisive force. 
. illustrations: ‘‘ Love blinds 
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Readers will, perhaps, desire to know with what Measure 
of accuracy these dialect-tales reproduce the speech of the 
district. It must be confessed that there is at times a notable 
Jack of consistency in this matter. Thus, in the last of the 
three proverbs quoted above, we should expect that the vowel 
sound in ‘“‘clouds’’ would be rendered in the same Way as 
the vowel-sound in “aht’’; in either case what we hear in 
the speech of the district is the long a of “ father,” Another 
error is that the contributors are in the habit of placing an 
apostrophe before the relative pronoun af (‘at), as though it 
were a reduced form of that. This is by no means the case ; 
at is a genuine Scandinavian form, which has been in use in 
the north of England and Scotland, as a pronoun or conjunction, 
since the early Middle English period. Finally, we would urge 
Yorkshire dialect writers to be courageous enough to drop the 
initial # in all words. As they know quite well, it is not heard 
under normal conditions, and only pedants and half-educated 
people really believe that the dropping of it is a mark of 
vulgarity. It is dropped by most of the modern Latin nations, 
and by many Scandinavians. 


Mr. Malham-Dembleby’s volume of “ Original ales and 
Ballads” is far more ambitious than the publications already 
noticed. Indeed, where it fails, ambition is invariably the 
cause of failure. The author has genuine poetic power and 
very fair command of the art of story-telling. His poems, “ Tul 
a Greean-wood Flah,” “ Wer Tide,” ‘“‘A Kuss,” and ‘“ Wet 
Yorksher Whisson-Monda’”’ are altogether delightful and deserve 
to find a place in forthcoming anthologies of dialect verse. The 
same may also be said of every one of his dialect-tales, such 
as “T’ wooin o Ella,” and ‘‘E’d said it’ But Mr. Malham- 
Dembleby is not content with these triumphs of simple thought 
and homely feeling. He essays longer narrative poems, like 
the ballads which tell of the founding of Kirkstall Abbey, the 
Coverley murder, and the Battle of Boroughbridge, and here 
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se fail to see that the use of dialect stands him in good stead. 
ihe dialogte between the Virgin Mary and the hermit Seleth 
“ Xirkstall Abbey” is not very convincing when rendered 
in the West Riding dialect, and the same may be said of the 
dialect-talk of De Harkela and the Earl de Iancastre in the 
“Battle o Boroughbrig.”’ ‘The author is much happier in some 
of his descriptive passages, and the following stanzas, which 
ive is an imaginative picture of Kirkstall before the building 
of the Abbey, will serve to show the author’s gift of poetry : 
It war a bonnie plat i t’ thwaet, 
An greean as t’ moss inside a well, 
Wi butter-blobs an flahs to maet, 
An blosms moor nor I can tell ; 
Wi t’ blieu-bell drukken sweeatness nah, 
Afoor t’ cuckow hes sing’d him hooast, 
An t’ honey-suckles gie a flah 
Tul t’ breears at the fond on mooast. 
Wer Lady mantel then wor seean, 
An t’ foxgluv chimin his gert bells, 
Whol t’ hare-bell peyl reng back ageean, 
A reight goa-to ameng thersels. 
A shreea-mahse oft shrugg’d his snaht, 
An t’ moudi-warps wor flayd an scun, 
As freeten’d puss, wi thwack an claht, 
Away thro Seleth loup’d an run. 
Mr. Malham-Dembleby has been at great pains to give an exact 
teproduction of the dialect of the Bradford district, but we 
doubt whether our readers will agree with him in believing 
that a word like laik (to play) should be spelt lairk, or that Leeds 
Should appear as Leeyds; nor will he find it easy to maintain, 
against the pronounced opinion of scholars, his view that “ the 
Yorkshire dialect in which I have written these Tales and 
Ballads is Inglis, the purest of pure English.” The West 
Riding dialect, like all, and to a greater degree than many, 
; nglish dialects, is of mixed vocabulary and idiom, and there 
1S not a Single poem or tale in this collection but contains a 
entiful Supply of words of Scandinavian or Romance origin. 
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THE LATE 


REV. PROFESSOR W. W. SKEAT, 


Bett. D5 LED) DiCiL ye LheD ys 


AND THE LATE 


HENRY SWEET, 


M.A., Ph.D., 


Vice-Presidents of the Society. 
BY 


W. A. CRAIGIE, M.A., LL.D. 


During the past year the Society has had the great 
misfortune of losing two vice-presidents whose splendid services 
to the science of philology have long been familiar, and have 
been justly esteemed, wherever the English language is seriously 
studied. It is impossible here to enter into any detailed account 
of the life-work of two such scholars as the Rev. Prof. W. W. 
Skeat and Dr. Henry Sweet, but it is only fitting that some 
mention should be made of one aspect of their manifold activities, 
—the one through which they have most claim upon the 
gratitude of the Society, and by which they have done most 
to further its objects. Prof. Skeat was deeply interested 1 
the study of English dialects, and bestowed much time and 
labour on furthering an exact and scientific knowledge of them. 
He was one of the chief promoters of the ‘“ English miele 
Society,’ which began its work in 1873, and had an active 
career of almost a quarter of a century, During that Pe 
Prof. Skeat, who was the first secretary of the society: edites 
for it a large number of glossaries and other collectio!™ i. 
valuable materials, a full list of which would be too Beton 
to give here. His example and encouragement were also Set 
{ul in bringing othet workers into the field, and these b* 


iod 
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dy to help and guide to the utmost limit of his time and 
For the members of the Vorkshire Dialect Society 
eg ae to be of special interest to note that a considerable 
Pes et his own work has direct connexion with the dialects 
“ “a county. In was first publication of the Dialect Society, 
which was edited by him, there are three Yorkshire glossaries, 
one of 1781, taken from the “Tour to the Caves’ by J. H., 
another of 1788 from Marshall’s “ Rural Economy of East 
Yorkshire,” and one of 1811 from the West Riding, by Dr. 
Willan. Captain Harland’s glossary of Swaledale Words (1873) 
and a supplement to Atkinson’s Cleveland glossary (1876) also 
appeared in volumes edited by Prof. Skeat. Thoresby’s letter 
to Ray is included in the edition of the latter’s work issued 
in 1874, and a supplement to Marshall’s glossary (1796), in 
4 miscellaneous volume published in 1879. Finally, in the 
“Nine Specimens of English Dialects” (1896) there are three 
pieces of Yorkshire origin: “The York Minster Screen ”’ of 
1833, and two Vorkshire dialogues, of 1673 and 1684. In 
addition to all the special work which Prof. Skeat thus did for 
ious dialects, he has given to every person the opportunity 
‘correctly appreciating the history and present position of 
local varieties of speech in his recent little work, “ English 
ects from the eighth century to the present day.” ‘Te 
also to be remembered that by his careful edition of the 
ame and Rushworth gospels he supplied a sure basis 
ological investigation into the oldest forms of Northern 
‘Until the appearance of the ‘English Dialect 
” the men who had done most to advance the 
knowledge of dialects were Prof. Skeat and A, J. Mllis, 
Pociety has reason to be proud that one of these was 
Y associated with it. 


: 
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ih Dr. Sweet took less direct share in dialect work 
Of Skeat, he greatly aided the serious student of 
"in two Tespects. His Anglo-Saxon studies made clear 
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for the first time some important points in which the differ 
ent 


; his Publication 
of the “ Oldest English Texts’ and other early works Supplied 


forms of early English varied from each other 


valuable material for similar investigations; and his mote 
elementary books, together with the ‘ Student’s Dictionary of 
Anglo-Saxon,’ place in the hands of every one the means of 
acquiring knowledge which is absolutely necessary for certain 
aspects of dialect study. On the other hand, his work in 
phonetics has helped in a great degree towards a clearer 
appreciation of the nature and history of dialect sounds, so 
that the investigation of these is now recognised as of equal 
importance with the study of the dialect vocabulary, As 
early as 1874 the English Dialect Society profited by this part 
of Dr. Sweet’s work, and issued his “‘ History of English Sounds ” 
to its members. It may safely be said that no one can go very 
far in the study of any form of English, without having occasion 
to leam from the work of this most accurate of scholars, and 
his place among the vice-presidents of the Society is also one 
which it will be hard to fill. 


WOATE VERY REV. G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., 
DEAN OF DURHAM 


One of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. | 
BY 
PROFESSOR ALLEN MAWER, M.A. 


The death of the Very Rev. Dr. G. W. Kitchin, Dean of 
' d Chancellor of the University, removes from our 
residents the name of one who spent himself freely 
f learning and education. Few men have been 
han the late Dr. Kitchin in the spheres of work 
em at different periods of their life, and none have 
e of their good fortune. At Oxford the late Dean 
as a goad scholar aul an earnest tenga, while 


that much of his best historical work was done. 

s translated to the Deanery at Durham Dr. Kitchin 
self again in a city of great historic interest and in 
ere the people at large are interested in the story 
tin a way not common in the rest of England. But 
in Du lam meant far more than this for the late Dean. By 
office he was Warden of the University, and when 
University Act came into force in 1909 he was 
neellor. As Warden and Chancellor of the University, 
esident of Armstrong College he proved himself a 
to the cause of education in the North-East of 
d and ready to do his utmost to help forward the many- 
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sided activities of a modern University. At Durham, to 


0, he 
found 
cut-day 
° Years 


N of the 
Workers’ Educational movement and showed the same 


enthusiasm for bringing the Universities into touch with alj 
classes of the nation which had marked his early life in Oxford, 


was in the centre of a great industrial district, and soon 
himself in close touch with all that is best in the pres 
movements of organised labour. During the last ty 
of his life he took an active interest in the promotio 


By nature shy and retiring, Dr. Kitchin was never lacking in 
courage when matters on which he held strong conviction Were 
at stake. On more than one occasion he roused feelings of 
hostility against himself and his opinions, but when the 
passions of the moment had subsided even those whom he had 
offended recognised that the words of offence had come from 
a man whose character was built on the lines of simplicity 
and sincerity. 


DIALECT IN LITERATURE, 
By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


A PAPER READ 


al the Annual Meeting, at the Leeds University, October 19th, 1912. 


I am much honoured by your request that I should say 
something about the relation of literature to dialect. Let us 
try, then, to see how one may bear upon the other. By way 
of clearing the ground, I hope you will agree with one or two 
definitions and ideas that seem to affect your own position— 
that of a Society formed to preserve the folkspeech of Yorkshire. 


First I would like to insist that written words only live 
while they are used. They do not live in a dictionary. What 
a collection of pressed leaves is to a forest, that a dictionary 
is to a written or a spoken tongue. Each constitutes a record 
and a guide, but the leaves and the words are dead. Indeed, 
the botanist does nothing directly to preserve a single tree or 
Plant, That is the concern of the forester, the farmer, and 
the gardener : though, as a friend of mine said, hearing a 
; farmer rumble at the hard work it is, “ God does moast on’t.” 
Md the philologist is very like the botanist. It is not his 
Of collection and study that keeps a spoken or a written 
fongue It is its use. 


One of the means by which the written tongue 
hands finer than the spoken, as gardens may 

1 waste lands. Whatever men write should be 
or it, 


N 
Nu 


No need, either, to say that this is true alike of the great 
recognised languages and of dialects. The notion that a dialect 
is a degraded form of some recognised language, and therefore 
unworthy to be written, has by this time, we may hope, been 
exploded. You, at any rate, can only smile at it. A dialect 
is a language. It may or may not have attained to literary 
form; but that does not affect the modern definition of it, 
The sufficient definition is, ‘ A language of limited area, akin 
to one more widespread.” If Latin had become the common 
Speech of Europe, then Italian, Spanish, French, English, and 
all the other living national tongues of the Continent would 
have been classed as dialects—unless, indeed, they had lived 
side by side with it unsophisticated. 


Now, suppose them dialects of Latin, from which, in fact, 
they have all taken something. Suppose this possible case. 
What would then determine the standing of any one of them? 
What would make a national dialect respected ? Many things 
would help, of course ; but nobody can doubt that the standing 
of, say, English, with respect to Latin and to the other dialects, 
would depend largely upon the measure and spirit in which it 
had served as a vehicle of literary expression. More than that. 
Its prospect of continued life would depend on the same things 
to some extent. The written tongue helps the spoken. 


It must be so with an English folkspeech, or any other: 
When a dialect finds literary form, it gains both dignity and 


; a 
vital force, In Italy, a folkspeech used by Dante becate 
great recognised language, 


This effect of one man’s authorship is the most fame” 
instance of what literature may do for a dialect. Ma) a 
It is as well to note at once that the conditions were favourab! 
for Italian. Not only was Dante a great genius, but he ha 
two great themes; and, what is most important, they “’ 
themes that interested profoundly eve, y 


Uc 


; ee athaly 
soul in medieval ! 
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Without such GonGions there can be no such success. Con- 
ae it. Until his time the whole educated class—more 
powerful, I suppose, than an suncaisaal class has ever since been— 
viewed the spoken languages of its day with indifference and 
contempt. In its estimation, the floating ballads and heroic 
tales of the time were worse than vulgar, they were secular. 
The songs of the Italian troubadours appeared to be a sort of 
decadent and affected rubbish. Tatin was the language of all 
scholarship and culture as well as of religion; the humanists 
and the priests were both on its side, ranked with an awful 
authority that no man challenged. Dante might use the ver- 
nacular to praise his lady; but, when he proposed to sing a 
great song of Heaven and Hell in it, his friends thought him 
very eccentric. They were sure that nothing could come of 
this. What! The highest theme of Imagination and divine 
philosophy in dialect ! Impossible, simply. “It seemed to 
me,” says the prior of a seaside monastery, his host once, ‘“ not 
only difficult but inconceivable that he could embody in the 
vulgar tongue so arduous a work ; and it scarcely appeared 
Seemly to array so much knowledge in a popular garment.” 
That is\ a confession made when the thing has been magnifi- 
Shy done, and you may be sure it states the prior’s prior 
feelings mildly. If he cared for his friend at all, I imagine 


‘y had quite a hot dispute about it; for Dante must have 
Seemed to lack HES 


andmaid of 
but Was a ho 


Sittin : 
8 up late to have it out, and the reverend host saying 


80 5 F 
. od might in the kind tone that means, ‘' Well, Heaven help 
U, for [ cannot.” 


pect for the stately and consecrated Latin, 
high rites and mysteries. He meant well, 
peless crank, if not a schismatic. I see them 


; AS the Tati 
Mink it worth 
litera 


an tongue is now very much admired, you may 
while to reflect a little upon the means by which 
Ure jon . . 

Clears dialect of reproach. 


What :< 
at is 800d literature 2? It may be either a poem of fine 
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to contain what are eed vulgarities. Literate exciusl 
these or branding them, refines it. For literature lets 
see what they may think, be, and feel at the best; an 
language to which it gives sap and shape takes the val} e 
that thought, life, and feeling. They grace and ennoble i 
Words in a literature are not pressed leaves, but leaves on the 
living bough; and they seem to be more alive written than 
spoken, because the life they contain is chosen, focussed, and 
significant. Used for such a purpose, how can a dialect seem 
vulgar ? Who can despise it? Even if the purpose be merely 
realistic, so art is employed, the dialect gives to local habita- 
tions and names an airy something. The commonest scene 
may become distinguished, the rudest idiom imposing. And, 
in proportion as the thought of the writer is fine, the dialect 
must appear worthy to those who speak it; for it is part of 
the function of literature to make men Set store upon their 
words, which are in fact their thoughts embodied, inklings of 


themselves. A man and the speech he prizes are refined 
together. 


i 


This being the case, I hold that there is no folkspeech under 
the sun which, given the favouring circumstances, might not 
come to be respected. I do not think there was any special 
virtue in Italian, As Dr. Craigie reminded us last year, there 
have been revivals of many European dialects, and literature 
has played its part in these. Sometimes it has been the active 
cause, sometimes an agency responding to racial feeling: 
There have been conspicuous revivals of Bohemian and Czech 
in Austria; of Norse, long overwhelmed by Danish ; of Frisia" 
in the Netherlands and Germany ; of the Flemish in Belgit™: 
of Breton and Provengal in France, due to local poets ant 
novelists ; and of Lowland Scots and Celtic in our own island’ 
Let me add that in Yorkshire, although I see small sign of !" 
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pused, the dialect is at least in some degree respected, 
not respected twenty years ago. We have made a 


if any man deplore these things, dreaming of a 
convenient sameness, he may be referred 
thich takes a positive account of human 
ices tendencies, or to literature, which is 
and expresses the rest freely when it 
is both literary and scientific. Men 
t; they differ infinitely more in 
thought and character than ppearance ; and language is a 
most true and delicate in on of thought and character. 
No man who speaks more languages than one can be unaware 
that they represent profound psychological diversities. There 
are as many ways of thinking as there are idioms. ‘Though 
all mankind had one vocabulary one pronunciation, which 
is hardly thinkable, that would be still the case. We should 
not understand one another without the subtlest effort. Men 
| seem destined to vary like the flowe " 
may be, a very large body of literature 
| world from these differences, and has no cl 
| to utter them. Whether in many tongues 01 
| literature is vitally concerned to make them 
upon the fertile and inexhaustible interest of life, 
| (Perhaps not consciously) for liberty. It cannot desire 
| 


differ widely the 


a dialect lost. 


I am well aware that there are characteristics common 

all men, and that no book attains to great fame without t 

. I know, too, that to write in a dialect, however intelligibly 
of “ven to show people speaking one, is to have at first a 

| ted number of readers. What of it? ‘Ihe art that finds 
men Picturesque must picture them. ‘The song with a natural 
accent will be sung. Who says that all good literature is 


Unive “ 
Versal? Who judges nowadays by sales ? 


i 
| 
} 
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Still, there are two several ways in which literature ma, 
y 


be enriched by dialect. By one way, dialect works ate pro 
duced with more or less fidelity to sound, vocabulary, idiom 
, 


tongte 
take more or less colour from it. The first does most for its 


and general raciness. By another, works in the national 


preservation. ‘The second makes it known most widely, 


Not even the idealist who longs for an international tongue, 
and much less the English scholar, can object to the latte way 
intelligently. On the contrary, he should welcome stich en- 
tichment. The English scholar does welcome it, knowing that 
the undefiled well of English is the folkspeech, not the latinised 
language of books and newspapers. So long as there are national 
languages, it will be part of the excellence of each that it 
expresses well the national character: and the closer its touch 
with the dialects, the better it will always do so. ‘They have 
survived with little alien admixture, from days before the 
nation had a literature. They are a salt that has not lost its 
savour. This you know; but let me say that I think the most 
admirable case of an English style based in modern times upon 
a folkspeech, immeasurably enriched and strengthened by it, 
is Robert Louis Stevenson’s. Look at it in that last noble 
fragment, ‘“‘ Weir of Hermiston,” or in “Catriona.” He had 
“played the sedulous ape”’ to every style, and this was the 
choice of his master craftsmanship. It is a wonderful style, 
facile, trenchant, picturesque extremely, and Scotch in back 
bone, blood and sinew. Believe me, the wonder is great 
than any man can know who has not himself attacked ene 
labour of hammering out such ore into some work of periee” 
art. So to write a Scottish dialect that any Englishman might 


; : san in that 
read it, and to lose neither ease, versatility nor charm 1 


A > , ; ‘ eee fhe 
sincerity, cost infinite brain-sweat. For you, howevet 


n 7 : pee the 
important thing is that this great artist of styles “oe a 
he c 


choice, and convinced everybody that it was a right one. a 


it stands. The English-speaking world may compare nee 
i j tat ” “mM ye Rott 

of Hermiston’ with “ The Suicide Club” or ‘The RB 

of Prince Otto,” and see which English is the finer. 
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by was the choice a right one? Because the most moving 
* ech is not to conceal thought—is to fit it like a skin, 
use i. a uniform or a masquerade dress. Emerson saw the 
cA of this very well. ‘A man’s power to connect his thought 
ee proper symbol, and so to utter it, depends upon his 
jove of truth, and his desire to communicate it without loss. 
It is this which gives that piquancy to the conversation of a 
strong-natured farmer or backwoodsman which all men relish.” 
You say what you mean in a folkspeech, when it is not a case 
of joking or downright lying. By sophisticated people, ‘“‘a 
paper currency is ofter employed, and there is no bullion in 
the vaults.’’ Besides, in plain Scots or Yorkshire the words 
themselves are fine. They are not worn sixpences. All words 
were metaphors at first ; for every new one, says Carlyle, there 
was a man and a poet; and in an old folkspeech one is nearest 
to their origins. It keeps so close to Nature. It has never 
been injuriously misused, never been misunderstood, never 
been kept in-doors and doctored. It is as sound as a bell. 


Why did Bunyan write so well? Bunyan was not a 
conscious stylist; he tinkered nothing but pans. He wrote 
well because he wrote the folkspeech of the Bible and Bedford- 
shire. We have simply to be thankful that he had never been 
to Oxford, where English was adulterated. Why are Burns’s 
Poems better stuff than his letters, with which he took a good 
deal of pains? It is not that the letters lack feeling. He was 
no more a philandering hypocrite than Goethe. Some of the 
letters are ardent. But, when he is posturing in pedantic 
English, we cannot feel that. ‘The style is not the man, or 
“ny man worth listening to. 


etal take me to mean that the English language is none 
real - for what it has inherited and won from other tong 
e an IS very far from my opinion. ‘But mes people write 
; Bes, Y, and worse than they speak it. It is as if we had 

off more than we can chew, and yet had eaten enough 
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to grow bloated, misshapen and idle, losing our true step and 
vigour. A language, like a man, must assimilate wel] what it 
feeds upon, and keep its looks, its character, English is % 
well-to-do merchant, whose lesser kinsfolk are somehow jn 
better health than he without his advantages ; and, shamefaced, 
he must be always taking a leaf out of their book. That is 
why he should not wish to see them die off. 


Well, now, how are they to be kept going? Dictionaries 
of them are not more helpful than photographs. Papers and 
lectures about them are so much warm wind. ‘The flattery 
of an occasional portly imitation will not do it, certainly. They 
Want more work. 


There is the possibility that authors should employ them— 
the other way by which literature may be enriched: not for 
the great man’s profit, but for their own. It is an honourable 
thing to do, when done with that intention. ‘There is lasting 
fame for any man who can do it with complete success—who 
so adorns a dialect with literature that it is seen to have the 
dignity of a great language. He may do less than that for 
it and yet win the honour and love of troops of friends. What 
pleasure of reading equals that with which we see the plain 
and dear mother-tongue caught in some accent of tenderness, 
or of heroic strength? How we are drawn to the writer! 
Edwin Waugh, and Robert Tannahill, and William Barnes, 
and Moira O’Neill—aye, and for one or two jewels, John Hartley 
—how they are loved! I could make a long list. And such 
writing is a very pure pleasure—purer, I think, than any other 
writing gives to authors, Why is there not more of it? Why 
is the best of it not to be had easily by those who prize it! 
With all that I have said in mind, and much more that might 
be said to the purpose, you may well ask these questions. 


You are entitled to ask them. You have for many yee! 


9) 


sow made the dialects of Yorkshire your diligent care and 
Ps whether in hopes to save them unchanged, or with a 
view to understand them better, or by way of making exact 
records of a folkspeech doomed to perish. It was hopefully 
told you by Dr. Craigie that literature may help to save, and 
in some countries has helped to save, a dialect that seemed 
to be doomed. What prevents its doing this for Vorkshire ? 
Or, if you will allow that it has done a little to that end, 
why has it done so little ? 


I know of only one answer, and this is that, so far as can 
be seen, Yorkshiremen do not Jove their mother-tongue 
sufficiently. One may be mistaken about that; but, if they 
do, they must not dissemble their love. I can assure them 
that they will have to make sacrifices for it openly, or the 
mother-tongue will go on perishing more or less. Literature 
is not a fairy godmother with unlimited means. ‘The manu- 
facture and sale of popular literature is a trade, conditioned 
like other trades ; and there is but a small demand for dialect— 
except in Scotland and among expatriated Scotsmen. On 
Pure dialect no writer in this country can live. It is no matter 
What his genius or his theme may be, no responsible editor or 
Publisher will look at it. On an English book with dialect 
Passages of talk, however brief, he shall hardly live. It has 
Sen found that such books do not compete fairly with others. 
T beg you to take my word for that. When they were in vogue, 
me years ago, people might have bought them as they have 
ecught Pigs in clover, and crinolines—if they could have got 
ialect Pure—and did buy all sorts of shoddy imitations 
But the vogue has passed. Shoddy killed it. You 
No further sacrifice of dialect authars at present, except 


is, however : that what you and Professor Skeat 
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may understand by pure dialect, and what any conceivable 
literature of wide acceptance may understand by it, are WGA 
the same thing. There is a way of writing it—pure enough, 
to my mind—for people who pronounce English without the 
help of strict phonetics, and can pronounce dialect too, It 
is the way that Stevenson, and even Scott and Burns to some 
extent, wrote Scotch, and every Irishman but Shaw writes 
Irish. Linguistic niceties are science, literature is art, and, at 
the best, you must be prepared to recognise two standards, 
Literature will have nothing to say to the Clock Almanac, 
however you may improve its phonetic spelling; for the 
deplorable reason that phonetics have a grotesque look in 
English eyes. Spell love “luv,” and you kill the sentiment. 
Much that matters to the true linguist; but, then, he need 
not be an artist, or even a publisher. I take it that you do 
appreciate this point, and so I merely make it in passing. After 
all, the life and character of a folkspeech are in its words’ 
meanings and its idiom. I make the point in order to say that, 
when art has done its careful best, English editors are:still shy 
of dialect, and will not pay for it. Nor will any large part of 
the book-reading public, in which Vorkshire folk are included. 
It costs 4s. 6d. a volume, and they can see it in the libraries 


for nothing. 


This state of things is natural. ‘There is most demand for what 
is easily read. Editors and publishers know the market ; they 
have to compete with the whole body of English classic 
literature made cheap ; and they have a large and ever-widening 
choice of attractive living writers. Neither you nor I cat 
reasonably complain. One has simply to recognise the state 
of things. The law of supply and demand in the book, 
magazine, and newspaper trades makes against the survival 
of dialect, as railways and all the stress of modern life do. 


But will our very vigorous and ancient folkspeech shortly 
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Hee For my own part, loving it well, I have never CHCUEHE 
that Uk ely. Words EN) be lost, as words have been, giving 
place to English equivalents ; and vowel sounds may be some- 
what modified. The past cen Luny has been a great time of 
trial for it. But see what it has stubbornly resisted and still 
resists, and remember that only dead languages are exempt 
from change. I think it has come through the worst of its 
troubles. I believe it has as much yitality left as Lowland 
Scottish, its first cousin ; and I will tell you why. A Yorkshire- 
man is as good a man as a Scotchman. JI mean that he has as 
much character as a Scotchman, as much sober self-regard, as little 
willingness to truckle and bend, as warm a love for home and 
kin and country. If anything, he is the less supple of the two. 
At all events I have known several very supple Scotchmen, 
but never chanced to meet a very supple Yorkshireman, or 
North Englander. We are first cousins, but, for some reason, 
the Bailie Nicol Jarvie type is not common south of the Tweed. 
Now, the sheet anchor of a dialect, as of any other language, 
is race character. But that is a weak metaphor. I should 
tather say that the very soil and origin of a language is race 
character—can have been nothing else. That is a self-evident 
truth when one looks back to the beginning of things, and asks 
why all men do not speak one tongue. Is there character 
enough in Yorkshiremen to require and determine that they should 
“alls in their own way? In other words, is there a northern 
€ clearly distinct in some respects from the southern? I 
@ lived in the South, and, although I knew nothing of 


eS 1 I have named, and others equally essential, more 
Strongly marked than they are among southerners. The North 
North. It thinks its own thoughts, goes its own ways, 
Mts own know. It will do so, much as it does to-day, 
ad until some other race with an equal strength of 
‘t be crossed with it. 


OP EPS 


WE eee 
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for a northern literature. It is a claim almost national, When 
will some learned author with a sense of his breeding write 
the history of the English North? He might awake our 
sleeping patriotism. 

Race feeling, patriotism, is what you have to rouse. I 
think you may have been preparing to rouse it. Dr. Craigie 
informed us that, in some places where dialects have been 
revived and reinstated, a people’s knowledge of having a speech 
of their own has been the first step towards their full con- 
sciousness of being a people. But as a rule this consciousness, 
more or less active, must come before literature can do much, 
Look at the examples he cited. I speak on this point subject 
to correction, but race feeling appears to have preceded the 
output of much literature in Hungary and Bohemia, in Norway 
and the Faroe Islands, in Provence and Brittany, among the 
Fusians and the Flemish. It certainly did so in Scotland, 
and has done so in Ireland. Dante’s case is singular ; Dante 
had a supreme motive and a livelihood. But the race feeling 
was there too, and responded readily. 


While there is little race consciousness in Yorkshire, you 
see what the aim of authors who know and love the folkspeech, 
but live by their pens, must be if they make use of it. 
Writing not only for Yorkshire, but for the general body of 
English readers, and writing in competition with men who 
accept no handicap, they will rather use it as if to refresh the 
English tongue like Stevenson than hope to make it a well- 
defined literary medium. When they venture upon passages 
of talk, as novelists at least must do, their spelling will have 
even less regard than it reasonably might for pronunciation, 
Their treatment of its very idiom will be measured. Yet, fof 
all this, I think you need not quite despair of authors. Com 
mereialism has a born and sworn enemy in art, and art © 
altogether on your side, ‘There will always be some silly fellow® 
who care less for riding in motor ears than for doing work that 
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interests them; and, besides, it may chance that one of them 


should be born in a motor car. You never can tell. If that 


happens in Yorkshire, and they talk the old talk at his house, 
and he grows up to insist on writing it at any cost, you will 
see publishers running after the motor car. 


Art is on your side because it must be free, If I catch a 
beautiful thought and see how to put it in plain words, and 
joyfully sit down to do that, and when I have done it thank 
God for it, what do you suppose I think of the man of business 
who says to me, ‘“ That’s not in vogue, it won't pay”? I 
may be as sure as you please (after some rebellious experiments) 
that the man knows what he is talking about, but I rage at 
business. “You must do it another way,’ says he. ‘ But 
I have done it to the life,” I teply ; “ it cannot be truer.” 
“That’s not the point.” “Isn’t it? Why am I writing, 
then? Why was I given a heart and eyes, and skill to shape 
things? Do you imagine I should have been at the pains to 
paint this picture if the life had not been dear and admirable 
to me?” “My dear chap,’ he answers, “be reasonable. 
You've got to live, and so have I.” ‘ Have you? I’m not 
“So sure about you as myself.’” One may submit, but one tries 
to dodge him somehow, after all. It is the lifelikeness that 
matters. There are people who write so romantically that, 
them, it doesn’t ; excellent fairy tales can be made without 
; but the artist in human nature is concerned with it ‘first 


Fall. He can admit no difficulties but those of hi 
and 


s technique 
medium. ‘That fine pleasure I spoke of is his adviser, 


moment of grief or joy, may be the only thing worth 
“ory for, and, if it be forbidden, the story is forbidden, 

the trouble is so bad as that; I only say that art 
‘word. But some homely and poignant scene appeals 


— 
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This, at all events, the trouble is; this is what occurs in effect 
when the actors in such a scene talk the old talk, No; art 
is on your side with tears in her eyes. 

In the whole rich store of this country’s literature, there 
is nothing more natural, warm-hearted and affecting than that 
simple scene. Few gauge its value, and it is double Dutch 
to more than half the population ; but there it is. : You cannot 
quite despair of authors. 


Now, may I come to grips? ‘he reception given to Dr, 
Craigie’s paper, and Dr. Moorman’s remarks in the report, 
suggest that you are a Society for the promotion of dialect as 
well as for study and research in it. Dr. Craigie pointed out 
that a language is not to be kept alive or nourished by writing 
about it; one must either write in it, or print things in it; and 
he urged that anything you yourselves might make accessible 
to the working man should have literary value, setting a 
standard of dialect writing and showing that the vernacular 
and the vulgar are not the same thing. It should, he said, 
reflect the ways of life and modes of thought peculiar to the 
district—all that goes to make up the character of the people. 
At your very gratifying invitation I have said briefly why this 
appears to me to be good counsel. If, for certain reasons, I 
cannot think that the dialect will presently die without such 
help, I am bound to believe, for the same reasons, that such 
help will be welcomed warmly, If I deplore a lack of patriotic 
feeling in the matter, I know of nothing else so likely to foster 
it. But I want to add some practical remarks. 


If this advice of Dr. Craigie’s were followed, you would do 
well, in my judipuezt, to use the common means of distributes 


oe the tp of what is wa to the book trade as selling 
quality, In other words I recommend to you the abhortet 
publisher. 1 think he would carry you farthest and save J 
much trouble, So long as you paid him, you, at any THE 
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might call the tune , there would be no question of a crippled 
Pisce of pieces. But you would have to remember selling 
ty, because the success of your venture would depend 
I suggest to you, indeed, that it must always do so, 
you sell such literature or give it away ; for it is nowa- 


x nothing is lightly valued. Nothing short of the human 
¢ that makes a book sell will serve your turn, I believe. 
d say sell cheap, but sell. Your imprimatur should go 


r you may put out, either one way or another, will 
ition with the work of practical authors ; and, 
mpetition were unfair, you might estrange and even 
whom you wish to make your allies. On fair lines, 
0 difficulty in dealing with them. ‘They should be 
you, and willing to give what help they can. I do 
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important to philology that it is no longer necessary to advocate 
it; the day is past when dialects were regarded as perversions 
of the speech of the educated and as vulgarisms deserving only 
to be ignored and despised by genteel folk. With the spread 
of knowledge, with the rise of a new spirit which seeks to 
appraise and understand the phenomena surrounding us, dialects 
have come to be regarded as, what they actually are, valuable 
and interesting bequests from the past to throw light on the 
life of our ancestors and to tell us how this glorious instrument, 
the English Language, has been fashioned. To the philolo- 
gist they supply such an overwhelming abundance of material 
that he, at any rate, need never rank himself among the un- 
employed for want of something to do. ‘The study of dialects 
is in its infancy; much, it is true, has been published on ot 
in connection with dialects, but, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
the publications are at most only material awaiting treatment 
at the hands of the scientific investigator. Now that the study 
of the Mnglish language in itself is recognised and carried 00 
in all, or nearly all, of our universities, and men and wom 
thoroughly trained in the principles and methods of philolog i 
are turned out, the time has surely come for organising ® 


| The study of dialects is now recognised as so indispensably 
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= mprehensive and scientific investigation of the dialects of 
the English Language, and for providing for the publication 
orcne results in convenient volumes. With a little enterprise 
‘and co-operation this could be done, for there is no lack of 
 Gnterest, and the result would be a gteat service to philology 
_ generally, and a credit to English scholarship. 


It is undoubtedly a difficult task to take in hand—this 
urvey of our dialects: they have become so interwoven. The 
forces that have brought this about appear very early, but 
they become pronounced in that period of our language known 
“as Middle English—a period which extends from about 1150 
1500. The tendencies which appear thus early hav 


e been 
greatly accelerated in our time; 


the great improvement in 
ans of intercourse and communication, the enterprise and 


sion of newspapers; the spread of education among the 
5 all these have been and are potent factors in obscuring 
nes of demarcation among dialects. But in spite of every- 
there are certain elements in dialects which persist and 
stand extraneous and internal influences with astonishing 
Some of the consonants, a good many of the 
1 sentence-intonation cling to a person’s speech so 
ously that even to-day, it is fairly easy to say 
art of the country a man—even a highly educated 

But on the other hand, a man’s speech is 
that of the district in which he has lived for some 
People, however, vary enormously in their responsive- 
to influences on their speech: a great deal depending on 
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high excellence. But my present interest in Mnglish dialects 
is not on the literary side; I approach them almost entirely 
from the standpoint of sound and of words. I feel cettain 
however, that as my acquaintance with them gets mide 
thorough and intimate, they will appeal to me as vehicles of 
literary expression with all the direct force and charm 
characteristic of popular literature. 


To make the study of our dialects yield results which cap 
be utilised by general philology, the first business of the 
investigator is to ascertain the sounds heard in the dialects, 
Owing to the progress made by the science of speech-sounds, 
and to the high state of perfection it has reached, the sounds 
can now be recorded with accuracy by anyone trained in 
phonetics. Perhaps the chief difficulty that the investigator 
has to contend with is actually hearing the sounds ; for people 
are shy, and when they know that they are being approached 
and listened to for experimental purposes, they are prone to 
abandon their dialect and put as much polish on their speech 
as they can; the very thing that the investigator does not 
want. I have myself met with this difficulty in Sheffield and 
elsewhere; in fact, it is only quite recently I have found a 
man who speaks his dialect freely and unconsciously. As he 
seems to have a good stock of interesting tales and an enter 
taining manner of relating them I think I have been fortunate 
in making his acquaintance. 


Lately the dialect-student has found a new and valuable 
ally in the gramophone, With the exercise of tact and patience 
people can be accustomed to speak into the instrument naturally 
and without getting nervous, and thus enable the investigat! 
to obtain an accurate record. ‘The great advantage of @ record 
thus obtained is that it can be repeated until the hearer 
satisfied that he has secured a completely accurate phone 
record of the sounds, 
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The remarks I shall make this afternoon will be confined 
in the main to sounds. I shall try to show the relation in which 
the sounds commonly heard in and around Sheffield stand to 
those of Standard English, and that the differences between 

“the dialect and the standard speech are generally to be 
explained by an appeal to the history of the development of 
the language. 


To make matters intelligible and clear, it will be advisable 
to go back to the state of things in the XIII., XIV. and XV. 
Centuries, 7.e., to that period which is called Middle English : 
the Old English period extends to about 1150, while the 
Modern English period begins about 1500. Middle English 
comprised three main divisions inside which there were 
naturally variations. The first division may be called the 
Northern; this extended from about the Humber northwards 
and included the language of the Lowlands of Scotland, and 
in passing, it may be remarked that the language of the Scotch 
Lowlands is always called Inglis until the end of the XIV. 


of England. ‘The term Scotis, the modern Scots, is first used 
the course of the XVI. century. From the XIV. century the 
: Cleavage between Scotch and Northern English becomes wider 
4 gad Wider so that by the middle of the XV. century Scotch 


m the Humber and the ‘Thames, hence it is called the 
id division. Both Standard English and the Sheffield 
t spring from this division. ‘he ancestor of the Standard 
| was that variation of the Midland dialect spoken in the 
tern districts of the Midland division, i.e. in the 
hich included London and the Universities. and to this 
Ce more than to any other is it due that this dialect 
iStery over the others and expanded into the world- 
Our own day, 


' “entury and differs only slightly from the language in the North 
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South of the Thames there were two divisions, (r) Kentish, 
which covered Kent and most of Surrey and Sussex (2) 
Southern, which extended over the rest of the South and the 
West and is the parent of the dialect which we meet with in 
Mr. Hardy’s novels and of that commonly called Anglo-Irish, 


The boundaries of these divisions are not always clearly 
and sharply defined; in some cases they have become gg 
obscure, through mingling, as to be barely traceable, but 
speaking generally each division has sufficiently marked features 
to enable us to map out its extent. The Northern and the 
North Midland dialects contain a strong element which in 
comparison is only faintly visible in the Southern. I refer to 
the Old Norse element: upon nothing was the effect of the 
Danish conquest of England more pronounced than upon our 
language. Even to-day the influence of the Danes is seen 
everywhere: in the vocabulary, in pronunciation, and in 
place-names. 


Without going into details it may be said that in the . 


Middle English dialect with which we are here concerned there 
were the following vowel-sounds : 


short long 

a as in artistic a as in father 

© ny waMAL @ (close) as in day 

fi gg RE é (open) as in there or the Sheffield name 
tain. 

OM EOL i as in machine 

» pull © (close) as in the Northern pronunciation 

of home 


@ (open) as in call, law 
ti (Ou) as in fool 


The consonants did not differ much from those we he! 
to-day in the North. Two important consonants, however, have 
disappeared from the spoken language, though they are ' 


< 


—— 
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tained in the written. ‘he first of these was produced between 

the front part of the tongue and the palate and was heard in 
light, night, and other words in ~ight; this sound is denoted 
| py Ic]. The other was the open throat sound which is heard 
in the German “ach” and the Scotch “loch”: this is 
denoted by [x]. Both of these sounds are still heard in the 
trie Scotch dialect, but in England they have disappeared 
from the Standard language as well as from the dialects, leaving 
behind them interesting traces of their previous existence. 
To be strictly accurate it should be said that the throat sound 
[x] has either disappeared altogether as in “ thought”, “ daughter’ 
or become “f” as in “‘ cough,” “ rough.” 


“Kn” in “knight,” “knee,” etc., passed through “gn” 
and “hn” to “n” which stage of development was reached 
about the end of the XVII. century. 


The “1” which has disappeared from the educated Southern 
speech except when it is followed by a vowel was more strongly 
_ ‘pronounced than it is even in the north to-day. 

We may now trace the lines which these different sounds 
have followed in the course of their development in the Standard 
language and the Sheffield dialect. Generally it may be said 
that where the two speeches have gone along the same path, 
the standard language is in advance of the dialect in develop- 


Tent; in many cases, however, the latter has struck out on 


its own, 


_ The short ““a” has generally remained unchanged in the 
Sheffield Speech as it has done in the north as a whole; in 
South, on the other hand, it has developed into a 


¢ 


lalect, however, “0” appears before “‘n”’ instead of 


’ 


ony.’ In Old English it was a common 


a” to become ‘‘ 


(6 ” 


o”’ before ‘““n”’ and traces of this 


4.2 


change still survive in “long” and “ song,” The « 


“mony " and “ony” may be similarly due to the ite 

in Middle English there were two forms “ anj” and ‘« 

probably it is the latter that has persisted in the Sheffet 

speech. The educated [eni] comes from the Middle English 
eni. 


“ W'" irequently produces a great change in the character 
of the vowel following it; its effect on the vowel under con. 
sideration is to change it into ‘‘o”’ in the standard language - 
hence we have “ wosh,” “ woz,” ‘“ Worik”: this change took 
place already in the XVII. century, but the Sheffield dialect 
shows no sign of it and still has [water], [waken], etc. ‘The 
“e” heard in “ wesh”’ is not due to a change of “a” into 
“e’’; “wesh” has descended from the Middle English word 


“wesche(n) ’—a form of “ wasche(n) ” from which “ wash” 
comes. 


This short “a” has an interesting, though complicated, his- 
tory, when it is followed by two “’s” or “1” and another’ 
consonant. During the XVI. century an “u”’ crept in between 
“a’’ and “1” so that we find such spellings as “ aul,” “ hawlf,” 
“cauli.” It seems pretty certain that these words were 
pronounced in two ways: one with [a] only, the other with 
“au”. This [au] became [99] [the vowel in “call ”] in the 
next century and such words as “all,” “ fall,” “tall,” have 
remained unchanged since then. But when the “1” was 


followed by “k,” it became mute, which explains our roi 


must have come directly from the original 4 and not by way 
Ly 22 [99], that is, that the Ad iy 2 ce 2e|| ale the ‘ae 


and opinions at present are far from being unanimo' oon 
Sheffield dialect has treated the sound in these conditions vad 


simply than has Standard Inglish, in that it hes 
the “a’’ to [6] so that we have “dle” and “ hole. 
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It would seem from this that “a’’ became [au] and fau] 
was simplified to [6]. [Heeef], however, is often heard and, 
of course, goes back to the stage just before the [haf] of the 
standard language, whence it may be concluded that “ half” 
had at one time two distinct pronunciations. 


We have “a” in “sattle”’ also, where we should normally 
expect to hear “‘e.”” The presence of the sound in this word 
is probably attributable to the Middle English verb “ sahtle(n) ”” 
(to reconcile) which has also influenced the meaning of “ settle ”’ 


of the standard language. 


The “a” in “ dacent” is not satisfactorily to be accounted 
for. 2 
The “a” has passed through various stages to reach its present 
sound [éi]. Shakespeare probably still pronounced [a] and said 
[mak], [gap], [hat], ¢g.; but a change had already set in 
before his death, and the sound had begun to be raised to [eee] ; 
anyway this change took place in the first half of XVII. century. 
From [zz] it went to [€] before 1700 at which stage it is now 
in educated speech throughout the north of England. In the 
‘ South, however, it has become the diphthong [i] since the be- 
Inning of XIX. century, so that we now hear [néim], [hait,] 
ete. In our dialect we have only the first change, 7.e., 
[a] has only become [zee] hence [nzeeem], [feeeem], [heezet], 
he usual pronunciation. An interesting word in this 
BeaOmNic! rather.” We all remember Mr. Weller’s remark 
_ © Was giving evidence in the Breach of Promise Case. 
ice Stareleigh asked him if he knew who had dared 
Lordship “I rayther think it was my father,” 
» Weller. Now the Sheffield [reether] and Mr. 
ether] are historically the correct forms: the only 
ween them being that the Sheftield pronunciation 
md Mr. Weller’s, as the change from [ee] to [&] 
ace in Tondon when Dickens wrote Pickwick. A 
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parallel to [reeether] is [faaether] which is a very common 
dialectical pronunciation in many parts of the country, [| 
have been told that round Liverpool ¢.g., oldish educated people 
still say [feeether]. Where our [rather] and [father] have come 
from is not quite clear. There were two forms in Middle 
English, “fader” and “ fader’’: the former regularly gives us 
[feeether] or [féther] and the latter ought to give us [feether]. 
If this A got lengthened in the XVII. century we can 
account for [father], but that it was so lengthened has not 
yet been established. 

“Ai” became a vowel perhaps in the second half of the 
XVII. century, and assumed the same sound as “4a,” viz. 
[eee]. In this stage it has since remained in Sheffield as in 
“day,” “gain,” “nail.” The change of “a” and “ai” to 
[eeee) must have taken place considerably later in the Sheffield 
dialect than in the Standard speech, but no data are available 
to enable one to determine how much later. 


2 


oy» 


é” has undergone some interesting changes in Sheffield. 
Normally it remains (€]. But when it is followed by 7 and 
a consonant, it regularly becomes [a]: this is the case in the 
standard speech too, but the change is much more thorough- 
going in the dialect and developed in words which show no 
trace of it in the other. The [e] has been changed into [a] 
in most words in the written language as in “‘ dark,’”’ ‘“‘ farthing,” 
darn,” but the old spelling is preserved in some, e.g., “ clerk,” 
“sergeant,” and in place-names : “Derby,” ‘‘ Berks,” ete. 
Influenced by the spelling people are sometimes led into saying 
[clerk], [Derby], etc. This we regard as a vulgarism, though 
precisely the same thing has happened in “ serve,” “ vermin.” 


In the Sheffield dialect the change has been extended to 
all these words and there is no trace of influence from the 
’ oy ae 
spelling: hence we hear “ sarpent,” ‘ sarve,” ‘ varmint, 


ete. 
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This sound sometimes becomes [i] ¢,7. as in “ niver.” 
in this pe maecrion the word “hing” may be peed. 


Rt its source we have to turn to Old Norse. ‘There we 
hengja” which must have been borrowed by 
oretty eatly, already at any rate before the change 

7 "4 Ey ng” or “nk” into “i.” This would then 


now that they had fallen together and were 


ue they still have. ‘There is one 
our dialect in the case of [¢] which 
‘striam,”’ “ siat,’’ etc., for reasons 


ao 


esting of sounds owing to what it 
it remains [i]: in others its 


he case to-day in Scotch. 
fore the ¢ was dropped 
sound is still regularly 
ght’? in Sheffield ; 
ch further: the [i] 
XVIII. century, It is 
he Sheffield man 
Y freit] and [f6it). 
stage further 
rst element 


16 


of the diphthong is lowered to [é]: exactly in fact what {; | 
Ol 


place in the standard language. 


When this short sound is preceded by w, it js frequently 
made into [e], so that we find “ wull,”’ “ wut,” «Tay 
representing “will,” “wit,” “Ul” in print. 


“i” is generally represented by [oi] or [ei], thus we hear [toiv] 
or [feiv, rarely [feiv). “I am” as [9m] (aw’m, in ordinary 
writing) comes about through the accented [9] absorbing the two 
following vowels. This development of [i] is heard pretty 
generally before nearly all the consonants. ‘Ihe Middle English 
[mi] (our “ my”) becomes (i) [ma,] apparently when it bears 
Stress, and (ii) [mi]: this is heard also in educated speech 
throughout the north. It is, of course, an old pronunciation: 
a shortened form of [mi], and lives by tradition on the stage. 


Macduff in his lamentation always says ‘“‘ Mi wife and mi little 
ones.” 


Sheffield and the Standard speech agree pretty well in their 
treatment of “6”; the most striking difference is in words ending 
in “—old.” Standard English retains the “1,’’ whereas Sheffield 
drops it and makes the “0” into [ou], so that we get “oud.” The 
Standard language only drops this “1” when it is followed 
by & orn, as in “ folk,” “ yolk,” “ Lincoln,” in which the ~ ie 
has probably been mute since Shakespeare’s time. ; 


The “0,” which has developed into [ou] in the Standard 
language as in “ roam,’ “bone,” or into [92] when followed 
by “r’’ as in “roar” is [oa] in Sheffield under, seemingly 
all conditions: thus “hoam,” “soa,” but also ‘‘stia’’ © aloan 
When this sound occurs at the beginning of a word, there 
a tendency to develop a ‘‘w”’ before it: this is not confin 
to the Sheffield dialect, but is common in other dialects. © 
tendency it is that explains our pronunciation of the \ 
” “once,” ete, In a “little ’un’’? we have only 
aceented descendant of the old [én| which became [we 


“ one, 


P 
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xv. century, then [won] and later [win], {wtin], [won], and 
[wan]. About the same time as ““w’’ developed in “one,” 
it developed also in home, oats, and several other words: and 
these forms with ‘ ’ have lived on till the present day and 


are heard as “ ..” “wuts,” ete. 


“6” has development in various ways in Standard English 
(1) it became [u] in the XVI. century as in ¢o0, food, moon, 
goose. This corresponds on the whole with what we find in 
the Sheffield dialect, but in certain words here we find [ui], 
instead of simple [i]: mooin [miin] for example. 


: Standard English has both [ue] and [99] before “r” 
oy ” and “ floor{99],”’ Sheffield has only [a] in 
“floor.” In a large number of words the [a] (from 


é “brother,’”’ “done,” while in others 
2 4 took,” “brook,” it remained [ij]. All these 
ned [ti] in the Sheffield dialect. 


[u] is retained in educated speech 
“p.” ‘he difference has come about 
as unrounding: [u| is a round vowel, 
1 the lips rounded. If we gradually un- 
r to continue to say [u} we shall find 
ing series of sounds [uj], [o], [9], [al. 
has taken place in the case of such 
Among educated northerners it has 
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the Sheffield speech also is proved by such pronunciations as 
“Holl” for “ Hull,’ which are common. 


The operation of unrounding is well exemplified in the case 
of “ii’’; it is almost entirely represented by [4] in our dialect, 
thus [at], [abat], [ban], for “out” “ about’ “bound” in 
“‘ where are you bound for?” In this instance the dialect seems 
to have gone its own way for this sound has had the following 


development in the Standard speech [ul]. [uu], [ou]. [eu], [au]. 
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